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An Educational Guide Suggested For Use 
With Mentally Deficient Children 


ALICE MORRISON NASH 


Director of Education, The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey. 


PART I 


An education is a valuable possession, but for its value to 
be fully realized it must be used, must become an essential part 
of one’s life. 

Very often people sacrifice their health and happiness in 
their efforts to secure an education, only to realize afterwards 
the futility of their struggle when the knowledge which they 
have gained fails to give them the practical support which they 
anticipated. 

One should choose wisely when deciding upon an education, 
and even more so when deciding upon the education of others, 
and particularly so when the decision concerns the future of 
children who are incapable of choosing wisely for themselves. 

Our mentally retarded children come in this category, and 
are the inspiration of the curriculum which we have formulated 
and is now offered as a guide to the teachers who are working 
with this special group of children. 

In the education of mentally deficient children, it is very 
important that the practical side of learning be given much 
consideration, and that, in the compilation of the course of study 
which they are to follow, definite attention be given to the eval- 
uation of the different lessons which are to be included. As 
time is all too short, it should not be wasted in storing up 
knowledge which unused becomes stale and valueless, but rather 
one’s precious learning years should be spent in gaining knowl- 
edge essential to a well-rounded life; be that life lived in a highly 
academic or a very humble environment. 
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In planning the course of study or curriculum used in The 
Training School, and which has as its background the successes 
and failures of many years of experience in teaching mentally 
retarded children, we have capitalized upon the subjects which 
are within the range of the learning capacities of our children, 
eliminating from the program all non-essential subjects with 
the result that almost without exception the subjects now in- 
cluded in the curriculum have practical significance for the 
children who will be assigned to study them and when mastered 
will give them a practical education. 

Few educational guides are perfect in every detail, and as 
a check on our efforts to produce a well-balanced curriculum the 
following procedure has been effectively used. 

At the beginning of each school year a careful review is 
made of the Outline of Study used during the previous year, 
with the result that new ideas and procedures which have been 
successfully tried out in other schools are given a place in our 
revised program. It hardly needs to be stated that changes 
which modernize procedures and bring into the picture new 
ideas are very desirable, as then we are able too start off each 
new school year with our past experiences a reliable background, 
and with new techniques and skills inspirational in augmenting 
the efforts of the department. 

Unfortunately circumstances change the best of well laid 
plans, and last autumn the teacher situation and the very nearly 


prohibitive cost of equipment and supplies influenced to some - 


extent our school procedures, but not too seriously. As our 
curriculum for 1947-1948 included in its total: make-up six 
highly approved divisions of learning by such educators as 
Johnstone, Anderson, and Jones; and as these divisions, divided 
and again sub-divided and graded into units of learning have 
covered so very adequately the requirements of our two hundred 
and fifty children enrolled in the school group; we feel that we 
can offer our curriculum for use with mentally deficient children 
in other special schools and special classes. 


KINDERGARTEN DIVISION: 


a. Pre-kindergarten 
A mother once asked a psychologist when she should 
start her child to kindergarten, and he replied: “When will your 
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child be born?” She answered in great surprise, “Why, she is 
five years old.” He replied: “Too bad. She has lost the five 
pest years of her life. Start her at once.” 

This little story expresses the way we feel about starting 
pre-kindergarten children in school even if their daily attend- 
ance is limited to minutes rather than hours. 

Pre-kindergarten children, because of their young physical 
ages and their limited mental and social ages, reach their fatigue 
point and grow weary of any one lesson in a very short time. 
As soon as this is true, the lesson needs to be changed and when 
again they show weariness with this “game”, as they call it, 
the time has come for them to go home and rest. 

Our pre-kindergarten class reports daily with the morning 
divided into three periods. The first period is spent in the class- 
room, listening to stories read aloud or told by the teacher, in 
singing songs and in learning the use of the more simple type 
of kindergarten materials: beads, blocks, and pegs. The second 
period is the time when they join the regular kindergarten circle 
group and play singing games, march, do rhythms, and imita- 
tions. During their third period the kindergarten lunch is 
served and the little children are taken for a walk and are then 
escorted to their cottages. These children receive their first 
impressions of the school during these pre-school days and when 
they are ready for promotion they feel so much at home in 
school that they hardly realize a change has taken place. 


b. Kindergarten and Pre-primary 

The program which we have arranged for our regular 
kindergarten class follows very closely the procedures used in 
approved school set-ups for normal children, with time and 
speed the outstanding difference between the two kindergarten 
procedures. It takes mentally retarded children many months 
longer to learn their lessons as compared with the time which 
it takes normal children. ns 

Consequently we have in our kindergarten ten-year-old 
(chronological age) children covering the same lessons as are 
covered by the normal children with a mental age of five years. 
However, this is not quite as serious as it seems as the training 
given in the kindergarten is excellent both as it develops the 
mental ability of children to think by means of sense training 
lessons and their manual ability to do by including manual 
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fundamentals in their daily lessons; sewing, weaving, ete, 
Almost without exception the children remaining in the kinder. 
garten over a longer than average period of time show a higher 
grade of manipulative ability later on in life than the children 
who receive their promotions months in advance of the slower 
learning children. Pre-primary lessons such as memory {(rills, 
storytelling, picture descriptions, recognition of classmates’ 
names written on the board, and the names of objects in the 
classroom are taught. These are correlated with the opening 
and closing exercises of the kindergarten. Thus their education 
in word recognition begins even before they are ready for full 
promotion from the kindergarten with the result that when they 
are promoted they are well prepared to enter a first grade class, 


c. Kindergarten Circle—Games and Activities 


This is one of the most popular periods of the day, with 
the program so varied and interesting that they invariably 
regret the time when the bell will ring for dismissal. 


The plan of the program includes: 


Marching to music 

Rhythms to music 

Singing games 

Competitive games 

Imitative games 

Free play 

Lunch 

During this period character training is one of the essential 

lessons taught with kindness, unselfishness, helpfulness, polite- 
ness, obedience, etc. some of the lessons stressed. These lessons, 
learned at this time, have a lasting influence over the conduct 
of the children when they are no longer of kindergarten age 
and grade. 


ACADEMIC DIVISION : 
Primary and First Grade 


One of the initial promotions achieved by the kindergarten 
children is when they are promoted to a primary class, and on 
this occasion they are a real joy to their teachers as they are 
thrilled with the idea that now they are real students and no 
longer kindergarten children. 
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The promoted children are always in the minority, as the 
usual enrollment is ten regular and two promoted pupils to a 
class. It is interesting to note that the regular pupils, also 
grading at a primary level of scholastic ability but of the life 
age of ten to twelve years, are not at all enthusiastic about the 
promotion of kindergarten children to their class. 

Many of the children recently enrolled in The Training 
School also classify in this life age group, and while they are 
aware of their lack of academic ability, they dislike to be in 
classes where younger children are able to outclass them. How- 
ever, it is hoped that it will act as an incentive, stimulating the 
slow retarded child to exercise a better grade of effort. 

It hardly needs to be stated that when children have reached 
the ages of twelve and more years, and are still only slightly 
advanced above a primary academic level, attention is then 
given to a more practical type of education in the occupational 
field. When this is learned they can make use of it for the 
remainder of their lives. 

The children grading at a primary level are taught by 
means of flash cards, charts, delightful primary textbooks, 
stories written on the blackboard in which are incorporated 
the first names of the children in the class, names of objects 
in the room and of other interesting materials. These are help- 
ful in holding the attention of real beginners. 

As soon as our children reach a true first grade level and 
are able to read with good comprehension stories written at 
this level with a reasonable amount of assistance and en- 
couragement, they are able to continue increasing their reading 
ability. Encouragement must be remembered as without it 
there is little real incentive for a first grade child to read. 


Intermediate 

Our largest group of academically minded children classify 
in our second, third, and fourth grade classes, and because of 
the many methods of precedure to which they had been sub- 
jected before coming to The Training School, it is necessary 
for them to be assigned to the class in which they grade, re- 
gardless of chronological ages. This sometimes means that 
children fifteen years of age are reporting to a second grade 
class, while other ten year old children are enrolled in a third 
grade group. It is also true that while some children are able 
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to read at a fourth grade level, they are not up to this level in 
other academic subjects, and individual attention and drill is 
the only satisfactory solution to a problem which should, if 
possible, be solved before the child has outgrown his best learn- 
ing years. 

The very interesting and beautifully illustrated textbooks 
are a wonderful help with children who are tired of school, ag 
these books create in their minds a real desire for learning. 
Workbooks which are planned in conjunction with the textbooks 
also add interest to the lessons and make it possible for the 
slow-minded children to be given the individual attention 
which they need. 


Choral reading and speaking are evaluated as a very desir- 
able means of improving the reading habits of children, especi- 


ally so where children read with doubtful comprehension and 
poor expression. 


Advanced 


The children enrolled in our advanced classes grade at an 
approved fifth or higher grade level. To learn to speak the 
English language correctly and fluently; to gain skills and 
techniques which will help them to round out their practical 
educations; to learn the requirements of happy living with 
many people; to respect the rights of others by conforming to 
rules and regulations; to learn an occupation or trade if possi- 


ble; are some of the reasons why these advanced children are . | 


with us in Vineland. 

Preparatory to the making of a program for them to follow, 
a study is made of their past school experiences, of their present 
educational status, and of their future expectations. With this 
information as our guide, we are able to meet the needs of the 
children successfully as we keep well in mind these objectives: 


a. The children must not forget what they have already 
learned. Reviews and exercises are necessary. 


b. They must add to their present knowledge such informa- 
tion as w ~ be of practical use to them later on; how to 
express themselves intelligently in writing; come in this 
category. 


c. New lessons must be made interesting and concrete, 
otherwise they will not hold the interest of borderline 
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pupils. Printing is a new lesson for the advanced boys 
recently enrolled. 


Thus when we have completed the task of setting up a 
program for this group, we find that we have set up many pro- 
grams, as individual studies reveal the need of individual pro- 
grams. While it means extra work in preparation, we are 
always repaid for our efforts and it is true that these children 
are both a challenge and an inspiration to the academic depart- 


ment. 


MusIc: 
Music occupies a very important place in our curriculum 


for three reasons: its educational importance, its recreational 
value, and its value as a background for other activities. 


1. EDUCATIONAL 


a. Instrumental—Band 

Every boy having musical inclination hopes as he enters 
the school and hears the band play that someday he will be a 
member of that band. As they are all given an examination 
for their music ability, it is not until they have had several 
trials and failures that they give up hoping. The ratio of 
children meeting the requirements of this advanced lesson 
averages one in every twenty pupils. Thus today we have 
approximately forty boys in training for this goal and for the 
prestige which it will give them when they are regular members 
of our band. 

Many times we are questioned as to the length of time it 
takes a boy to achieve this goal starting from his very first 
lesson until he is able to actually play his part on an instrument. 
The answer is not the same for all pupils but the average time 
would be at least one full year of individual instruction, and 
from six months to one year more for full rehearsals with the 
band. 


b. Instrumental—Piano 
The piano is a very difficult instrument for our children to 
master, and over a period of many years our records verify this 
statement. The ratio is very small and few children possess the 


required talent and ability for learning this instrument. 
a 
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Thus the only reason for including it in our curriculum is 
to satisfy our parents, and to give happiness and satisfaction 
to a limited number of pupils having real musical talent and 
who may in time learn to play for their own entertainment. 

One pupil, after two years of conscientious effort, is able 
to play Brahm’s “Lullaby and Goodnight”, and we are delighted 
with his progress. He grades in the advanced educational 
division, and is a member of the band and the choir, all of which 
is indicative of the fact that he is a musically talented pupil. 

c. Vocal 

The Training School would be a different place without the 
voices of singing children heard almost anywhere one goes, and 
particularly during the summer months when the children spend 
many hours out-of-doors. 

The school children begin their day in a singing class, held 
in the auditorium of Garrison Hall. On two mornings they 
learn new and rehearse old songs, on one morning they attend 
the Morning Assembly, and on the other two mornings group 
rehearsals of the girls’ chorus and the male chorus take place. 
The younger children are assigned for regular lessons daily with 
the “choristers”, a group of twelve interesting junior boys, a 
prize group of singers in the making. 


2. RECREATIONAL 
In The Training School music as a means of entertainment 


makes a delightful contribution to the happiness of the school. | 


Approximately one hundred large group entertainments are held 
in Garrison Hall during any twelve month period, and music 
in some form is an outstanding feature of the average program 
rendered. 


3. MUSIC AS A CONTRIBUTOR TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 

a. The kindergarten, without its musical accompaniment, 
would be an uninteresting place for little children. The piano 
supports the singing of songs, the playing of singing games, 
dances, and rhythms so keenly enjoyed by these children. It 
also quiets the nervous, excitable child, bringing happiness to 
all concerned. Likewise in all our physical education work; 
marching, calisthenic exercises, folk dancing, club swinging, etc. 
Music plays a very important part and our children would fail 
in their performance of these lessons without the well-marked 
music played by our able pianist. They lack within themselves 
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the rhythmetic appreciation so necessary in timed activities. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 

Physical education occupies a very important place in our 
curriculum. It has its place in the health program of the 
children, in the contribution which it makes to their sporting 
pleasures, and in the contribution which it affords our enter- 
tainment programs. 

Four classes of girls and four of boys, with four of these 
classes enrolled with the primary grade children reporting to 
daily assignments, and the other classes enrolled with the 
elementary and advanced children reporting to daily alternating 
schedules; provide these approximately one hundred children 
with excellent training in this very valuable subject. 


The primary classes are taught marching tactics, simple 
calisthenic exercises, folk dancing fundamentals, and games as 
their initial lessons. 


The elementary classes are taught these same lessons, only 
the work is planned in accordance with the classification of the 
various groups. In some classes the children learn by repetition 
and imitation, while in others they function up to a very nearly 
sixth grade level of performance. A higher grade of work, 
including speed and accuracy is expected of them, and competi- 
tive games are also introduced. 


The advanced classes, having received their basic training 
in previous years, are now able to give back in pleasing perform- 
ance many of the lessons which they have mastered. Club 
swinging is one of their splendid drill achievements, and need- 
less to say the work of this class is a real inspiration to our 
younger school boys. This is especially so at a Wednesday 
afternoon program, when they hear the applause of a very 
appreciative audience. Keen interest and good effort mark the 
work of the girls reporting to this department with marching 
tactics, calisthenic exercises, folk dances, fancy drills with 
intricate figures, pantomines, social dancing and singing, and 
competitive games the lessons stressed. Our children love to 
be in the limelight, and the privilege of taking part in an enter- 
tainment is ever an incentive for the girls and boys enrolled in 
the physical education classes to express their highest grade of 
performance. When they fail to meet the requirements of a 
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lesson it means that they lack ability even though their coopera- 
tion has been one hundred percent praiseworthy. Posture, even 
more than performance, is a stage requirement, hence every 
child is physically improved by the goals which the children 
set for themselves. 


(To be concluded) 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY and 


72nd ANNUAL MEETING ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
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Acres of Diamonds* 


EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 


Director, Reading Clinic, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This week we have been convened in an institution which 
Doctor Russell Conwell built on Acres of Diamonds.' It is 
significant, indeed, that we continue to discover diamond-stud- 
ded opportunities to serve our fellow men. 


We have been convened for the purpose of studying the 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing facets of language. 
In a word, we have been concerned with the relationships be- 
tween the language arts. Our chief purpose has been to explore 
these relationships with a view to providing optimum conditions 
for growth in reading. 

We have discovered that language does not embrace the 
isolated areas of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. We 
have assayed language! We have found that language is a means 
of communication by means of speech noises or marks on a page 
that symbolize experience—past, present, and predicted. In 
short, we have found that reading is a facet of that area of in- 
dividual development called language. 


During this week we learned that the normal child is born 
with the capacity for language development. In this sense, the 
new-born is like a diamond in the rough. This diamond requires 
cutting and polishing. Environment provides the abrasives for 
this job. Experience provides the light which gives this diamond 
luster, brilliance, and beauty. (Meaning, if you please!) 


The first facet—listening—is cut in the home. It is polished 
in the home, in the school, and on the playground. The size 
and quality of this facet has considerable influence on the use- 
fulness, appearance, and beauty of the diamond. 


The second facet—speaking—is also cut in the home and 
again, this facet is polished in the home, in the school, and on 


*Printed through the courtesy of Dr. Betts.—Ed. 

This was the concluding address of the Annual Institute on Reading Disabilities, held 
at Temple University, June 23-27, 1947. 

1—Conwell, Russell, Acres of Diamonds. Temple University Book Store, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. 
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the playground. This facet can be no larger and no more beau- 
tiful than the total diamond. And, too, the brilliance and size of 
this facet—speaking—is measured in terms of the first facet 
—listening. 


The third facet—reading—is usually cut in the primary 
school. Like the other facets of language, this one is polished 
in the school, in the home, in the library, and in other institu- 
tions of society. How beautifully this job is done depends upon 
the size and quality of the diamond and the pride and con- 
petence of those who cut and polish. Cloudiness in the listening 
facet or in the speaking facet will dull the brilliance and useful- 
ness of the reading facet. 


The fourth facet of this diamond—writing—is usually cut 
in the elementary school. This is polished as is reading. Like 
the other three facets, the writing facet takes on its full bril- 
liance when highlighted with experience sparked by the intensity 
of need. 


These four facets—listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
—give shape, and form to the diamond of language. Polishing 
this diamond is a life’s work. It must be polished by the skilled 
guidance of parents, of elementary teachers, of secondary teach- 
ers, of college teachers, and of contemporaries. 


There is a need for all kinds of language diamonds. In- 
dustry requires diamonds of a certain composition to make the 


machines which reduce the drudgery of living. Likewise, un- ° 


skilled workers need language skills quite different from those 
required by skilled and professional workers. There is need, too, 
for those diamonds which seal human relationships of lasting 
quality. And there is a need for those diamonds which are ad- 
mired for their sheer beauty—diamonds like those possessed by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, A. A. Milne, Shakespeare, Browning, 
Tennyson, Milton, et al. 

We teachers are diamond cutters of the world. Through 
our skill—our professional competence—we study each dia- 
mond. We appraise each facet. We must decide what kind of 
diamonds we have. We must decide how each diamond may be 
cut and polished to best serve the needs of man. These diamonds 
of language are usually found in clusters with diamonds of 
physical development, of mental development, and of spiritual 
development. 
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. &§ As diamond cutters and polishers we do not work alone. 
: We are supported by others who react to these diamonds. And 
we are supported by that Great Creator of all things—both 
4 great and small. With His help we go forth to our Acres of 
Diamonds with clearer minds, more deft hands, and more in- 
sight regarding the beauty of the wholeness with which we 


work. 








We have sat down at the banquet of life. Shall we 
rise and attempt to escape without paying the 
reckoning? Having received life and liberty, and 
being free to pursue our happiness, are we to be 
content to pass into oblivion without doing any- 
thing to repay to the generation soon to succeed 
ours, what we ourselves received at the hands of 
the generation that preceded ours? That genera- 
tion bore us, nursed us, taught us to walk and 
think, and work and pray. They made us their 
heirs. Have we no heritage to pass on to our 
heirs? Life is a trust. We are only life tenants 
of the national heritage. It is not ours to lessen 
or destroy—it is ours to increase and enjoy. So 
we must consider all these social problems in the 
light of public duty. We must not 

“Promise, pause, prepare, postpone 

And end by letting things alone.” 


—HELEN MAcMurchy, M.D. 
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Peter Is Still Here 


Several years ago we published the story PETER IS 
HERE. It was the story of preliminary arrangements for the 
admission of a little boy seven years of age. First the grand- 
father, an elderly clergyman who was wise in the ways of 
human nature and human hearts, came to open the way for the 
young parents and little Peter to follow. Peter’s was much the 
same story as many other admissions have been, an only child 
in a home of culture with every opportunity for development, 
but his nervous and mental condition would not permit him to 
adjust to normal home surroundings. 


Following the advice of an eminent scientist and the 
judgment of a wise grandfather, while they knew little of insti- 
tution life they came seeking the opportunities this school had 
to offer. There was deep concern, of course, over placing such 
a little boy so far away from home. Would he be understood? 
Would he be able to adjust to such great changes and to other 
children? Who would be responsible for all the details of his 








care which his mother had so conscientiously and meticulously | 


carried out, and most of all, would he be happy? Finally, as the 
story goes, he arrived one beautiful spring day with his charm- 
ing young mother “Marigold and his strong clear-eyed father.” 
It took fortitude and courage to leave him here among 
strangers, but it was faced quietly and without delay “and little 
Peter became a member of the family.” 


That was seventeen years ago and PETER IS STILL HERE 
though grown to a tall, handsome lad of twenty-seven. During 
the years he has had all that care, teaching and scientific study 
can do for him, but he still remains the unusual type of boy that 
he has been from the first. His delicate, artistic nature has al- 
ways been apparent in everything he has done, but it has never 
been possible to break through the barriers that have kept him 
secluded and he has lived in a world of his own, happy and 
cheerful in his associations, but always within himself. He uses 
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his hands skillfully in simple artistic projects. He loves color 
and form and occupies much of his time drawing and coloring. 
He enjoys the beautiful scrapbooks his mother always pro- 
vides. All the while he sings playfully. 


During early residence Peter grew about a year in mental 
age according to Binet evaluations, and has also grown about 
a year in social competence as revealed later by the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale. For some time Peter has had a func- 
tional level by test of about four to five years of age. However, 
there are some indications that his ability to perceive form- 
space relations is considerably superior to this level. 


The reason for reviewing this story is the occasion of his 
birthday which was celebrated in his cottage last week. Each 
year his parents send money for a cottage party when he enter- 
tains all the boys in his cottage. It was my privilege to attend 
this supper party and to assist in the preparations of carefully 
and daintily prepared refreshments. Peter beautifully groomed 
and attractively dressed was the center of interest to whom 
“happy birthday” was sung and many little special attentions 
given. 


As I followed the passing events of the evening, my mind 
traveled over the years and our experience with this little boy 
since the day we reached out and took in the frail child, not 
unconscious of our great responsibility. 


The greatest satisfaction one can attain in our work is the 
cooperation and understanding of parents over long periods and 
this has been true in Peter’s case. Each year the parents visit 
here. Wisely, they have learned to make their visits brief fearing 
lest the old family ties and affections shall again become 
established and each time painfully broken. The mother has 
said, “We had to gain perfect confidence in the hands in whom 
we left Peter and so we never doubt or worry.”’ Such has been 
the association over the years. 


—HELEN HILL 
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Announcements 


We are glad to announce for 1948 the courses for the 
training of teachers interested in special education at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan at the Horace R, 
Rackman School of Special Education. From June 21 to July 
30 the College is offering a Master’s Degree program of the 
combined facilities of Michigan State Normal College and Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The College is offering: 


Methods of Teaching Slow-Learning Children 


Education and Social Control of Mentally retarded 
Children 


Education of the Blind 
Mental Deficiency 
Mental Hygiene 
Speech Correction 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 


Specialized Techniques and Practice in Their 
Application to the Teaching of Exceptional 
Children 

Seminar in Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis in Special Education 


The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet con- 
taining detailed information relative to these courses which 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director 
of Special Education. 





WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
OF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


A Practicum for Teachers and Supervisors of Mentally 
Retarded Children conducted by the Department of Educational 
Psychology of the School of Education, New York University, 
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at Public School No. 99, 410 East 100th Street, New York City, 
July 6 to August 13, 1948. Registration at Washington Square, 
Tuesday, July 6; classes begin Wednesday, July 7. 


Psychology of Subnormal Children 

Methods and Materials for Teaching Mentally 
Retarded Children 

Practicum in Teaching Children with Retarded 
Mental Development (Practice) 

Guidance for Slow Learners (Occupational 
Education) 


Administration and Supervision of Classes for 
Mentally Retarded Children 


Course descriptions, prerequisites, and hours for courses 
offered at Washington Square may be found in the 1948 sum- 
mer session bulletin of the School of Education 





The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 25-28 
Hotel Des Moines 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
April 11-17, 1948—Atlantic City 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
April 17-23, 1948—Atlantic City 





25th ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 


April 12-14, 1948—New York City 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL HEALTH 
London—August 12-21, 1948 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


In the last month we had two birthday parties that were given ip 
honor of Doris and Margaret. We all had a grand time. At Margaret’s 
party Mr. Deacon showed us pictures of different slides that Mr. Nash 
took of the girls—hbesides the different parts of the grounds. A good time 
was had by all. LS. 


I had a lovely party for the girls in Wilbur, and aiso invited the at- 
tendants. We had ice cream, cake and soft drinks and Mr. Deacon showed 
us the pictures of the school grounds and we also had lots of fun, and 
all the girls enjoyed my lovely party very much. I had a grand time that 
Wednesday. MB. 


A mother of one of the Tyler Cottage girls gave a bird-feeder to the 
cottage. We have it outside a day-room window and have enjoyed watch- 
ing cardinals, waxwing, song sparrows and other birds eating the seeds, 
We are also supplied with plenty of bird seeds. LS. 


Everywhere we look we see signs of spring. The lovely forsythia 
bushes are in bud, we have several pieces in water in the cottage and in 
a few days we hope to see it in full bloom. Then our lilac bush is covered 
with tiny leaves and before very long the flowers will come out, they are 
so beautiful and fragrant. They have helped to make our garden lovely 
for many years. They need so little care and are so faithful in blooming 
each year. The cardinals and bluejays have been here all winter and we 
were so glad to see 10 robins on our lawn last week. Spring is a happy 
season. Moore Girls. 


THE FARM. At the vegetable greenhouse we had a very lovely visit. 
We found Carroll transplanting tomato plants. 5000 have already been 
transplanted. 2400 cabbage plants have been transferred from the green- 
house to cold frames and they are really a very pretty sight. The tomato 
plants which will go to Menantico are waiting and will soon go to the cold 
frames out there. There is a nice large bed of lettuce and radishes 
that will soon be ready for the table. In addition to the growing seedlings, 
Carroll has beautiful plants and flowers which will soon be ready for 
outdoor planting. 


POULTRY. We then went on to the poultry department where Mr. 
Kershner and the boys have 2800 chicks now five weeks old. On April 2, 
we will have 2400 more baby chicks. During the winter we had 1860 
laying hens. We also have 360 broilers,, Wyandottes and Rocks. We have 
had turkeys in cold storage during the winter which have given us an 
occasional especially nice dinner. 


BRANSON. We next went to Branson Cottage where we found the 
pleasant, comfortable and happy home we always find. The boys have 
been very well and happy all winter. They are planning to have one of 
their big supper parties next week. Only those who have been to one of 
their parties know what that means. 


GREENHOUSE. We then visited the greenhouse where we were told 


that winter is leaving and spring is coming in. There has been an abun- 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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dance of carnations, stock and snapdragons. Spring work is beginning and 
the flower beds are being made up. Miss Scrivani said that we had about 


1300 carnations during the winter. 


MILLS. My next stop was at Mills. Here I found the dayroom in 

at confusion. There were pretty and colorful decorations everywhere 
and special tables being prepared with colorful streamers. It looked very 
party-like and I found that Mr. Wallace, Augustine and Melvin are having 
a birthday party tonight. By the looks of things, it is going to be a real 
party. Anyway, I am going to see. One of the interesting things in the 
cottage are the lovely drawings by Salvatore who is quite a little artist. 
Just now he has an Easter drawing in black and white which is very 
lovely. Mills boys have kept their self-government committee in action 
during the winter and it has worked out very well. They have just 
elected new Officers. 


CRAVEN. Craven Cottage boys have had very nice times this month 
celebrating birthdays. Three boys have given birthday parties. These have 
peen nice parties and we have had especially nice refreshments, the kind 
we boys like—“good, and lots of it” with apple and raisin pies. Mrs. Bryant 
received a lovely Easter basket from her boys. Clarence took night pictures 
of the boys’ parties. J.M. 





SCHOOL 

January 7—One hundred ten girls attended a party this 
evening. 

January 14—“Carnival in Costa Rica” shown on our screen. 


January 21—The Kimco Orchestra entertained the children 
and employees with a concert. 


January 25—In place of the regular Sunday Assembly, our 
Scouts of Troop No. 39 conducted a program assisted by repre- 
sentatives from the American Legion. 


January 27—“The Miracle on 34th Street’ was shown on 
our screen. 

January 28—‘“Hansel and Gretel”, the Christmas play, was 
repeated in Garrison Hall. 

January 29—An Employees’ Social was held this evening, 
with bingo featured. 


February 18—Children’s Christmas Play Party was held 
this evening with eighty children attending. 
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February 25—“The Homestretch” was shown in the ¢ 
noon and evening today. 

February 26—An Employees’ Social was held this eveniy, 

March 1—A special sixtieth anniversary program was give 
at the morning assembly this morning,with a treat of delicioy 
oranges given the children. 

March 10—A Senior Boys’ Party was held this evening y 
one hundred eighty attending. 

March 13—An entertainment was presented by Al Mz 
Magician, this evening for the entire institution. 

March 17—A St. Patrick’s Day Employees’ Social y 
given this evening in Upper Garrison Hall 

March 24—“Cheyenne,” a Western movie, is to be present 
on this date. 

Besides the entertainments listed above, the usual Wednem 
day and Sunday programs were presented. Informal assemblies 
and morning singing also were given every week. 


a 


ALICE M. NASH 
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